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THIS    M  0  F  T  H 


August  is  the  month  when  people  go  to  the  country.   It  is 
also,  therefore,  the  time  when  the  traveling  public  is  most  apt  to  see 
what  is  going  on  at  the  many  land  use  and  conservation  projects  about 
which  they  have  read  and  heard.   In  other  words,  August  presents  one  of 
the  biggest  opportunities  for  workers  in  the  various  land  utilization 
programs  of  the  Department  to  explain  their  activities  to  an  interes- 
ted public. 

Partly  because  of  this  timeliness,  we  are  printing  this  month 
an  article  from  Assistant  Regional  Director  James  M.  Gray,  describing  a 
recent  dedication  ceremony  on  the  Sandhills  land  use  project  in  North 
Carolina,  public  interest  in  that  project  made  it  possible  to  plan  a 
celebration  of  extensive  proportions,  and  provided  a  fund  raised  by  pop- 
ular subscription  with  which  to  finance  the  field  day.   The  large  crowd 
that  gathered  to  celebrate  the  project  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
public  interest  in  land  use  and  conservation  programs.  Moreover,  it 
would  seem  that  the  public  is  anxious  to  know  mere  about  them. 

Another  effective  method  of  encouraging  public  discussions  of 
these  basic  economic  questions,  particularly  among  the  farm  people,  is 
described  in  "Farmers  Talk  Things  Over"  on  page  10.  Discussion  groups 
organized  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  have  proved  both 
popular  and  successful  in  stimulating  clearer  thinking  on  problems  of 
primary  interest  co  farmers  and  to  all  others  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  American  agriculture. 

Among  those  who  now  heartily  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  State 
and  Federal  governments  to  introduce  conservation  into  the  use  of  natural 
resources,  there  are  men  who  in  past  decades  actively  promoted  what  turned 
out  to  be  unwise  land  settlement,  or  who  helped  denude  huge  forest  areas. 
Fow,  with  the  damage  done,  they  recognize  the  unfortunate  consequences  of 
the  work  in  which  they  had  a  part,  and  understand  the  need  for  a  complete- 
ly different  approach  to  the  exploitation  of  the  land  and  what  it  produces. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  there  is  no  one  today  who  is  not  made  a- 
ware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  waste  of  natural  resources,  cr  who 
remains  in  ignorance  of  how  constructive  land  use  can  be  achieved.   The 
public  is  interested  and  wants  to  know.  Every  method  of  spreading  abroad 
the  principles  of  land  conservation  should  be  encouraged. 
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Wiecking  is  Assistant 
Land  Planning  Coordinator 
for  Agricultural  Department 

Ernst  H.  Wiecking,  Chief  of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Section, 
Land  Utilization  Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  has  been 
designated  Assistant  Coordinator  of  land  use  planning  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.   At  the  same  time  Mr.  Wiecking  is  continuing  his' former 
position  with  the  Land  Use  Planning  Section  of  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration. 


Flood  Control  Value 
of  TVA  Explained 

Senator  George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska,  and  David  E.  Lilienthal. 
Director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  have  ,.iven  a  detailed  explan- 
ation of  the  ivay  in  which  dams  constructed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity  functioned  to  control  flood  waters  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  during  the 
flood  period  of  January  1937.  Appearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Norris  Bill  for  regional  conservation 
authorities,  both  Senator  Norris  and  Mr.  Lilienthal  stated  that  the  exper- 
ience in  the  Tennessee  Valley  proved  the  feasibility  of  combining  flood 
control  with  electric  power  production  in  a  single  dam. 

A  widely  circulated  newspaper  story,  according  to  Senator 
Norris,  had  maintained  that  the  flood  control  value  of  Norris  dam  had 
not  yet  been  proved  because  rainfall  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  watershed 
during  the  catastrophic  flood  season  in  January  1937  had  been  less  than 
an  inch  above  normal.   Quoting  the  official  weather  bureau  and  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  rainfall  records  for  the  month  of  January,  both  wit- 
nesses pointed  out  that  rainfall  in  the  drainage  basin  behind  the  Nor- 
ris dam  was  11.07  inches  for  that  month  as  compared  with  a  normal  Jan- 
uary rainfall  of  4.11  inches. 

During  the  flood  season,  when  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Riv- 
ers were  unsettled  last  year",  Mr.  Lilienthal  said,  "Norris  dam  was  shut 
up  tight  and  no  water  was  released  at  all... During  tho  15-day  period  when 
the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo  was  above  the  critical  stage  of  58  feet,  964,000 
acre-feet  of  water  were  stored  in  Norris  and  Wheeler  reservoirs.   This 
represents  an  average  reduction  of  about  32,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
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from  the  flood  flow  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  probably  reduced  the 
maximum  stage  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  by  nearly  half  a  foot."   The  impor- 
tance of  this  retardation  may  be  seen,  it  was  pointed  out,  from  the 
fact  that  the  flood  waters  in  1937  came  within  a  few  inches  of  topping 
the  levees  which  saved  Cairo  from  inundation. 

Critics  of  the  plan  to  combine  flood  control  with  electric 
power  production  and  other  purposes,  embodied  in  the  Morris  Bill  (£.2555), 
argued  that  dams  used  for  power  production  would  not  afford  flood  pro- 
tection.  Citing  the  fact  that  the  Morris  dam  had  held  back  the  entire 
flow  of  the  Clinch  River  during  this  period  of  excessive  rainfall,  Sen- 
ator Korris  maintained  this  charge  to  be  unsound.   It  would  be  "an  econ- 
omic sin",  Senator  Korris  stated,  if  the  government  failed  to  utilize  the 
opportunity  of  producing  power  in  connection  with  flood  control  projects. 


"A'estern  Farm  Economics 
Association  Holds  Annual 
.Meeting 

Agricultural  policy,  agricultural  income,  farm  labor,  and 
small  farms  were  the  principal  subjects  of  the  discussions  at  the  10th 
annual  meeting  of  the  7.restern  Farm  Economics  AssociatiOxO.  held  this  year 
at  the  University  of  Nevada  and  Lake  Tahoe,  California,  June  24-26. 

Brief  reports  by  States  on  technological  and  scientific  know- 
ledge not  yet  popularly  disseminated  were  made  during  the  early  sessions, 
followed  by  discussion  of  economic  and  social  problems.   R.R.  Renne  ser- 
ved as  chairman  of  the  meeting  on  "Agricultural  Policy";  H.R.  Wellman 
presided  during  the  meeting  discussing  "Agricultural  Income";  and  Cruz  Ven- 
strom  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  served  as  chairman  of  the  "Farm 
Labor"  discussions. 


Land  Use  Adjustment 
Program  to  Benefit  Wildl i f e 
ir.  Pacific  Northwest 

Land  use  adjustment  programs  being  carried  out  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  will  benefit  native  game  and  wildlife,  according  to 
information  from  Resettlement  Administration  Region  XI. 

In  Oneida  County,  Idaho,  ideal  game  conditions  for  sage  hens 
and  prairie  chickens  particularly  are  being  created  by  the  withdrawal 
of  133,000  acres  of  unsuccessful  wheat  lands  from  agricultural  use,  and 
by  restoration  of  vegetative  cover  through  erosion  control,  reseeding, 
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and  range  management.   The  program  will  also  extend  to  some  250,000 
acres  of  adjacent  public  domain. 

In  Tillamook,  Yamhill,  Douglas,  Lincoln  and  Lane  Counties, 
Oregon,  grouse,  deer,  elk,  bear  and  other  species  will  profit  from  the 
withdrawal  of  73,000  acres  of  land  from  agricultural  use.   An  additional 
1,125,000  acres  of  public  domain  are  included  in  the  area  to  be  developed. 

Grouse,  mule  deer,  bear  and  other  wildlife  will  be  protected  by- 
similar  programs  in  Stevens  and  Pend  Oreilles  Counties,  Washington,  where 
240,000  acres  will  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation  and  restored  to  forest 
and  forage  cover.   About  310,000  acres  of  public  domain  land  will  be  part 
of  the  development  area. 

Planning  for  improved  game  and  wildlife  is  being  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


International  Congress 


Meets  in  France 


An  international  housing  and  town  planning  congress  was  held 
in  Paris,  France  July  5-13,  1937,  called  by  the  International  Federation 
of  Housing  and  Town  Planning,  London,  and  the  International  Housing  As- 
sociation, Frankfort-am- Main. 

National,  regional,  and  city  planning  were  discussed,  and  toxirs 
were  arranged  so  that  delegates  could  study  housing  and  planning  through- 
out France . 

Extensive  exhibits  illustrated  recent  advances  in  architecture, 
planning,  transportation  and  recreation. 


Farm  population  Estimates 
Record  Net  Loss 

A  net  loss  of  80,000  persons  on  farms  on  January  1,  1937 
is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  l/  whose  estimates 
show  that  farm  population  was  31,729,000  on  January  T,  1937,  31,809,000 
on  January  1,  1936,  and  31,801,000  in  1935.   This  net  loss  is  the  first 
reported  since  1929,  and  is  the  result  of  a  net  migration  away  from  farms 
in  1936,  and  not  of  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births  during  the  period. 

1/  "Farm  Population  Estimates  January  1,  1937".   Mimeographed  release, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.   14  pp. 
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This  decrease  reverses  the  trend  observed  during  the  years 
1930-35,  when  farm  population  showed  yearly  increases.   However,  the 
result  of  changes  in  all  directions  in  the  past  27  years  is  that  farm 
population  today  is  1  percent  less  than  it  was  in  1910.   The  number  of 
people  in  the  United  States  meantime  has  increased  by  about  40  percent 
since  1910,  but  the  number  on  farms  today  is  slightly  less. 

More  and  more  the  United  States  is  looking  to  the  farms  to 
furnish  the  children  who  will  become  the  next  generation  of  adults.   "It 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  from  which  localities 
migrants  come  and  where  they  go,  who  they  are,  why  they  move,  and  what 
they  do  ot  their  destination,  how  many  return,  why,  and  what  .happens  to 
the  areas  which  they  leave  as  well  as  those  to  ;v  ich  they  go. 


City  Planning  Course 
Offered 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  recently  announced 
a  6-year'  course  in  city  planning  practice. 

Students  taking  tr.is  course  of  study  may  get  practical  ex- 
perience, it  is  anticipated,  in  the  offices  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  the  Massachusetts  State  Planning  Board,  both  in 
Boston,  and  in  the  offices  of  several  planning  boards  located  near  Boston, 
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A  DEDICATION  TO  BETTER  LAMP  USE 

By  V 

James  M#  Gray- 
Throe  thousand  people  are  a  large  crowd •  VJhon  a  crowd  of 
that  size  assembles  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  a  land  use  and  conser- 
vation project,  it  testifies  to  the  deep  interest  which  this  type  of  work 
arouses  among  people  who  know  at  first  hand  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  it, 

Such  an  occasion  was  experienced  at  the  dedication  of  the  Sand- 
hills Land  Use  Adjustment  project  in  Richmond,  Scotland,  and  Moore  Coun- 
ties, North  Carolina,  on  Friday,  July  30,  Tho  crowd  began  to  assemble 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  stayed  all  day  to  hear  speeches  by 
Governor  Clyde  R,  Hoey,  Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley,  C.F#  Clayton  of 
Washington,  and  George  S,  Mitchell  and  James  M,  Gray  of  the  Regional 
Resettlement  staff.  Then  followed  a  barbecue,  a  tour  of  the  60,000  acre 
project,  and  in  the  evening  a  dance  at  the  newly  completed  recreation 
lodge. 

The  idea  of  holding  some  large  public  celebration  on  the  Sand- 
hills project  area  was  initiated  by  citizens  of  the  adjoining  counties,  who 
have  taken  great  pride  in  the  way  in  which  the  activities  at  Sandhills  have 
made  their  locality  a  center  of  land  use  and  conservation  work  for  the  en- 
tire State  of  North  Carolina,  These  local  leaders  proposed  a  dedication  of 
the  project,  and  were  assured  of  full  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ject staff  and  the  Regional  Office  at  Raleigh.  A  local  citizen's  commit- 
tee, including  representatives  from,  the  various  counties  in  which  the  pro- 
ject is  located,  was  established,  and  proceeded  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
occasion,  "The  Project  Manager  cooperated  to  the  extent  of  sotting  up  pic- 
nic tables,  and  a  spoakors '  stand,  and  providing  other  facilities  for  the 
proper  handling  of  a  large  crowd  of  visitors. 

In  true  Southern  style  a  barbecue  was  decided  upon  as  the  ap- 
propriate method  of  entertaining  visitors*  Through  the  contributions  of 
interested  citizens,  the  committee  was  able  to  raise  several  hundred  dol- 
lars with  which  to  purchase  the  necessary  food#  while  the  projeot  staff 
provided  a  barbecue  pit  in  which  to  cook  the  meat.  The  committee  also 
engaged  the  services  of  an  orchestra  to  play  at  tho  dance  in  tho  evening, 
culminating  the  day's  celebration. 

Invitations  wore  sent  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  to  the  Gover- 
nor, the  State's  representatives  in  Congress,  tho  leadors  of  agricultural 
and  conservation  work  in  North  Carolina,  and  numerous  private  citizens  who 

James  M#  Gray  is  Assistant  Regional' Director  in  charge  of  Land  Utilization 
for  the' Resettlement  Administration,  U,S#  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
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had  been  active  in  similar  work  in  the  Southeast*   In  addition,  newspaper 
publicity  arranged  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  extended  broadside  invita- 
tions for  all  residents  of  the  adjacent  counties  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
inspect  the  project.  The  turnout  of  approximately  three  thousand  people 
and  the  enthusiastic  interest  displayed  in  the  project  as  a  whole  testified 
to  the  success  of  the  Committee^  endeavors.  Both  before  and  after  the 
ceremony,  feature  stories  in  newspapers  throughout  the  State  carried  the 
idea  of  the  project  and  program  to  a  far  larger  audience. 

The  interest  displayed  in  the  Sandhills  Project  by  the  local 
people  most  directly  in  touch  with  its  progress  is  an  indication  ;f  the 
significance  of  this  project  to  the  welfare  of  tho  Sandhills  area.  Orig- 
inally this  area  was  covered  with  one  of  the  finest  forests  of  long-loaf 
pine  to  be  found  in  the  State,   It  provided  a  large  supply  of  timber  and 
naval  stores,  and  in  addition  was  filled  with  fish  and  game  to  interest 
the  sportsmen.  Between  1877,  when  the  railroad  first  crossed  the  area, 
and  about  1908,  the  bulk  of  the  area  was  cut  over,  much  of  it  being  burned, 
due  in  part  to  careless  disregard  of  tho  fire  hazards  created  by  turpen- 
tining operations. 

Then  followed  the  further  exploitation  of  the  area  for  farming 
purposes.  Some  parts  of  the  Sandhills  region  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to 
poach  cultivation  and  many  largo  peach  orchards  arc  now  to  be  found  on  the 
better  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Land  Utilization  Project,  As  a  rule, 
however,  farming  proved  to  be  unprofitable  on  the  greater  part  of  the  land, 
and  successive  waves  of  over-optimistic  development  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
farms  ended  in  the  failure  of  numerous  farm  families  who  were  unable  to  make 
good  on  their  investments  in  land.  During  this  latter  period  a  few  light 
portable  sawmills  had  continued  to  cut  remnants  of  timber  left  by  the;  larger 
mills.  Thus  was  provided  a  gradual  —  rather  than  a  sudden  —  shift  from 
semi-industrial  employment  to  that  of  full  dependence  upon  the  bare  soil 
for  subsistence, 

Ninety- seven  families  were  living  on  tho  area  whon  the  Land  Util- 
ization Program  was  initiated  and  land  purchase  began,  most  of  them  eking 
out  only  such  bare  and  uncertain  subsistence  as  their  poor  land  —  supple- 
mented by  occasional  odd  jobs  —  could  provide.  Thousands  of  acres  of  tho 
Sandhills  area  remained  unused,  the  small  second  growth  pine  forest  being 
continually  checked  by  forest  fires,  and  tho  fish  and  game  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

The  Sandhills  Land  Utilization  Frojoct  was  planned  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  agencies  as  part  of  a  basic  rehabilitation  program  for 
this  badly  depleted  area,  Tho  60,000  acres  which  have  been  purchased  are 
primarily  dodicated  to  tho  restoration  of  the  long-leaf  pine  forest.   In 
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addition,  however,  important  recreational  developments  have  been  under- 
taken, not  only  for  the  use  of  local  people,  but  as  an  added  attraction  t} 
of  the  area  which  has  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  tourists  visiting 
such  vacation  centers  as  nearby  Southern  Pines  and  Pinehurst, 

Both  the  Regional  Office  and  the  Project  Manager,  Frank  Eat- 
man,  made  every  effort  to  point  out  the  full  significance  of  this  project 
to  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  inspected  the  project  on  July  30,  The 
crowd  was  guided  by  signs  to  the  center  of  the  recroatiunal  area  where  the 
ceremonies  took  place.  Here  they  were  able  to  inspect  immediately  the 
overnight  cabins  which  are  scattered  through  the  wooded  slopes  surrounding 
a  small  lake  created  as  part  of  the  development.  Their  evening  party  took 
place  in  the  recreational  lodge  which  in  the  future  will  give  local  clubs 
and  organizations  a  needed  meeting  place  for  public  gatherings. 

Over  the  speakers'  stand  was  a  largo  sign  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferent uses  to  which  the  project  area  is  being  put.  Signs  and  guides 
helpod  visitors  inspect  the  project  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  leading  features 
of  the ' development  is  a  185-acro  forest  nursery  where  forest  stock  is  being 
raised,  not  only  for  the  Sandhills  area,  but  for  ether  parts  of  the  State 
as  well.   In  addition  to  the  long-leaf  pine,  a  large  number  of  shipmast 
locust  trees  is  being  raised  in  order  to  provide  stock  for  erosion  con- 
trol work  throughout  the  Piedmont  area.  As  was  pointed  out  in  some  of  the 
talks  during  the  dedication  ceremonies,  this  production  of  forest  stock  and 
soil  binding  trees  gives  the  project  a  State-wide  and  regional  importance, 
Through  the  output  of  its  nurseries,  it  will  contribute  to  the  Stato-wide 
program  of  reforestation  and  erosion  control  which  North  Carolina  farmers 
and  conservationists  are  increasingly  recognizing  as  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  State's  land  resources. 

Visitors  inspected  also  the  fish  hatchery  where  20  one-acre  ponds,, 
fed  from  an  80-acre  lake  created  during  the  past  year,  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  The  warm 
water  fish  raised  in  these  ponds  will  be  utilized  for  the  restocking  of 
the  several  lakes  which  have  been  and  are  to  be  built  on  the  Sandhills 
area,  and  of  streams  and  other  lakes  throughout  the  southeast.  Wildlife 
conservation  is  further  encouraged  by  the  game  farm  containing  a  brooder 
house  which  will  produce  between  two  and' three  thousand  wild  turkey  or 
quail  each  year.  Three  game  sanctuaries,  including  a  total  of  26,500 
acres,  are  being  established  within  the  project  in  order  to  provide  a  safe 
breeding  ground  for  all  forms  of  wildlife,  which  are  expected  to  spread 
throughout  the  surrounding  public  and  private  land.  Game  farming  as  an 
important  source  of  income  is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Sandhills  project  will  do 
much  to  make  it  easier  for  farmers  and  other  landowners  to  obtain  game 
birds  for  release  on  their  land,  {.. 
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Developments  at  the  Sandhills  prcject  arc  not  yet  completed, 
A  100-acro  lake  remains  to  bo  constructed  with,  bathing  and  picknicking' 
facilities,  A  club  camp  t~>  bo  made  available  for  the  use  of  4-H  clubs, 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  and  other  properly  sponsored  organizations 
will  be  constructed  at  a  suitable  point  on  the  project  area. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  tho  Sandhills  project 
is  something  which  cannot  be  measured  in  acres  or  numbers.   It  is  tho  stim- 
ulation which  work  ef  this  nature  gives  to  the  whole  movement  for  better 
land  utilization  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  State, 
Through  the  establishment  cf  this  project,  and  particularly  through  the 
educational  values  of  such  a  ceremony  as  recently  took  place  on  the  area, 
persons  throughout  the  State  are  being  helped  to  realize  the  values  which 
can  be  obtained  from  a  well-planned  land  utilization  program.  No  attempt 
to  create  better  methods  of  land  use  can  be  successful  without  the  cooper- 
ation and  support  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  The  tremendous  interest 
v.hich  has  been  displayed  in  the  Sandhills  project  indicates  that  the  work 
now  being  done  there  has  been  successful  in  tho  important  respect  cf  build- 
ing up  a  larger  interest  in  the  wiser  uso  of  natural  resources. 
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Correction 


The  price  of  the  volume,  FOLLOWING  T?jE  PRAIRIE  FRONTIER,  by 
Seth  X,  Humphrey,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  1937,  was 
incorrectly  listed  in  the  review  by  P.W.  Gates  on  page  30  of  the  July 
issue  of  this  CIRCULAR.  The  orice  is  $1,00. 
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FARMERS  TALK  THINGS  OVER* 

The  farmer  discussion  groups  which  are  in  full  swing  in  some 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  which  are  operating  to  some  extent  in  all 
but  a  few,  afford  real  possibilities  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  land  policy. 

These  groups  are  informal  gatherings  of  farm  people,  whore 
fifteen  to  thirty  members  meet  at  intervals  during  the  winter  to  talk  over 
questions  of  current  importance  to  agriculture.  They  designate  one  of 
their  number  as  a  leader,  with  the  function  not  of  voicing  his  own  opin- 
ions, but  of  drawing  out  other  folks'  ideas,  of  tactfully  keeping  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  track,  and  of  making  available  any  materials  which  seem  rel- 
evant to  the  group's  deliberations. 

Some  of  the  groups  now  meeting  have  been  carrying  on  this  type 
of  activity  for  a  good  many  years;  during  the  depression,  interest  as  to 
the  causes  of  falling  farm  prices  and  income  stimulated  the  formation  of 
many  more  groups;  the  basic  considerations  behind  the  national  agricul- 
tural programs  of  the  present  are  current  topics  of  lively  discussion* 

In  most  of  the  States,  the  Extension  Services  have  designated 
a  staff  member  to  serve  as  State  discussion  leader.  These  leaders  work 
with  county  and  home  agents  and  leaders  of  young  people's  clubs,  helping 
them  spread  an  understanding  of  the  informal  discussion  technique  —  where 
it  is  useful,  what  its  strong  points  are,  how  it  differs  from  other  tech- 
niques such  as  the  lecture,  the  debate,  or  the  forum.  They  hold  meetings 
or  institutes  at  which  farm  men  and  women  who  plan  to  lead  discussions  or 
local  groups  can  see  demonstrations  of  discussion,  hear  and  participate 
in  analyses  of  good  and  bad  technique,  and  get  onough  practice  in  leader- 
ship to  give  them  a  start  when  they  begin  work  in  their  own  communities. 

The  State  leaders  and  other  extension  workers  also  make  avail- 
able, or  inform  local  leaders  where  they  can  find  printed  materials  on  the 
subjects  in  which  the  various  communities  are  interested.   In  a  number  of 
States,  the  State  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  arc  preparing  materials 
giving  in  brief  form  some  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  local  subjects  under 
consideration,  or  pamphlets  containing  condensations  of  the  most  important 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  selected  topics. 

Three  years  ago,  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  requested  to 
prepare  similar  materials  on  topics  of  national  scope.  Since  then,  sub- 
ject-matter pamphlets  have  been  produced  each  year  on  eight  or  ten  nation- 
al issues  affecting  agriculture,  and  also  two  brief  leaflets  on  tho  dis-  ^ 

1 

^Prepared  by  the  Program  Study  and  Discussion  Section,  AAA. 
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cussion  technique.  The  Department  has  likeryd.se  cooperated  with  the  Land 
Grant  College  Association  in  presenting  broadcasts  over  the  national  Farm 
and  Homo  Hour  on  soma  of  the  same  topics  on  which  printed  materials  have 
been  prepared. 

The  discussion  movement  is  in  part  a  stimulus  to  and  in  part  a 
reflection  of,  tho  revival  of  cormmmity  consciousness  in  our  agricultural 
regions*  For  generations,  a  good  proportion  of  American  farmers  wore  too 
much  on  the  move  to  bo  greatly  concerned  about  the  community  in  which  they 
wero  at  any  given  time.  As  lor.g  as  there  was  a  frontier,  farm  people  wore 
moving  from  cast  to  west  across  the  land.  After  that,  as  industry  ex- 
panded, farm  people,  especially  farm  young  people,  \rcro  moving  from  farm 
to  city.  The  end  of  free  land  stopped  the  one  movement;  the  beginning  of 
the  depression  halted  the  other.  Todays  while  the  mobility  of  our  farm 
population  is  still  far  greater  than  in  most  countries,  and  in  some  in- 
stances and  localities  greater  than  it  should  be  for  the  good  of  both  our 
people  and  our  agriculture,  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  farm  com- 
munities io  becoming  stable  in  a  sense  unknown  during  the  fluid  period 
of  colonizing  our  farms  and  cities. 

Farm  communities  ore  getting  to  bo  more  solid  in  the  sense  that 
people  stay  there  longer,  plan  to  bring  up  their  children  there,  and  look 
forward  to  leaving  the  farms  as  a  heritage  to  their  children  when  they  arc 
gone. 

Because  of  this  fact,  farm  coirmunities  are  getting  to  be  more 
solid  in  another  sense,  in  the  sense  of  having  a  community' spirit  and  a 
community  policy,  People  who  plan  to  live  all  their  lives,  or  even  for 
some  tire,  in  the  same  place  care  a  lot  more  about  their  community  than 
if  they  think  of  it  as  somewhere  where  thoy  are  here  today  and  gone  to- 
morrow. Even  more  than  for  themselves,  they  care  for  their  children. 
We  in  America  have  always  believed  in  youth;  we  have  wanted  our  chr.ldren 
to  have  tho  things  we  ray  have  missed;  but  we  have  often  thought  of  their 
having  those  things  in  some  other  place  than  the  place  where  thoy  are 
growing  up*  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  think  of  their  future  as  in  cur  com-  ' 
munity,  we  begin  to  get  very  much,  into  res  ted  in  what  that  community  is 
like*  We  begin  to  want  to  plan  how  to  use  the  facilities  of  that  com- 
munity to  produce  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  and  satisfactions, 
in  terms  of  things  and  in  terms  of  spiritual  values,  which  our  prosent 
resourocs  will  provide* 

i 

Tho  discussion  groups  which  have  sprung  up  around  the  country 
afford  excellent  opportunities  for  farm  people  to  do  this  sort  of  plan- 
ning, to  make  policy  so  that  their  community  will  be  a  better  place  to 
live  in* 

Tho  advantages  of  these  groups  arc  several*  In  the  first 
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plaoe,  they  are  organized,  on  the  principle  that  in  order  to  have  a  good 
discussion  it  is  necessary  for  all  sides  of  a  question  to  be  heard.   In  {> 
many  places  a  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  get,  in  the  membership  of 
the  group  itself,  a  cross»section  of  the  community. 

One  frequent  practioo  is  for  representatives  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations in  a  county  to  form  a  committee  to  examine  local  problems  and 
express  local  interests,  with  a  view  to  discussion  of  those  problems  and 
interests  in  a  series  of  community  meetings.  This  pooling  of  information 
in  itself  servos  to  promoto  public  cooperation  and  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams and  meeting-plans  of  different  —  and  sometimes  differing  ~  agen- 
cies. 

A  further  advantage  of  those  groups  is  that  in  an  informal  way 
they  represent  the  whole  community  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  the  old 
town-meeting  of  our  New  England  ancestors. 

During  the  migratory  period  of  our  national  life,  too  many  Am- 
ericans had  practically  no  group  affiliations.  The  ties  which  we  have 
formed  in  the  years  since  the  country  has  begun  to  settle  down  have  in  too 
many  cases  been  partial  ties,  ties  which  have  bound  us  to  only  one  segment 
of  the  community  circle,  ties  which  have  given  us  a  feeling  of  the  part 
without  giving  us  a  feeling  of  the  whole. 

The  solidification  of  the  rural  community,  the  increasing  ten- 
dency to  look  at  our  rural  heritage  as  something  we  have  here  and  now 
rather  than  something  which  lies  beyond  the  horizon,  is  giving  agricul- 
ture a  new  sense  of  the  whole.  And  just  as  land  is  fundamental  to  agri- 
culture, the  making  of  land  policy  is  fundamental  to  agricultural  discus- 
sion. 

Farmers  can  express  their  interest  in  land  policy  in  a  good 
many  different  ways.  They  can  engage  in  good  land  use  practices  on  their 
own  farms.   In  many  States  they  can  establish  local  governmental  machin- 
ery for  promoting  good  land  use  practices  over  a  whole  watershed  or  some 
other  naturally  bounded  area  by  setting  up  soil  conservation  districts 
under  State  soil  conservation  laws.  Then  they  can  participate  in  national 
programs  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture  as  part  of  the  national  whole. 

But  all  of  these  activities  presuppose  that  those  acting  have 
made  up  their  minds.  These  programs,  farm  plans,  local  soil  use  regula- 
tions, national  adjustn»i,l  measures,  arc  concrete  current  expressions  of 
general,  long-term,  on-going  agricultural  policy.  How  as  long  as  we  are 
a  democracy,  policy  must  come  from  the  communities  which  form  the  parts 
of  our  national  whole.  The  citizens  of  these  communities  must  become    ^ 
accustomed  to  the  process  of  making  up  their  minds  in  company  with  their  w 
neighbors,  must  be  able  to  say  what  is  the  consensus  of  their  neighborhood 
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on  the  questions  -which  most  concern  then.  The  widespread  roots  of 
national  policy  arc  nourished  by  just  this  cort  of  neighborly  exchange. 
The  vigor  of  the  current  discussion  group  movement  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  this  neighborly  exchange  is  talcing  place. 


00 


STUDY  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL 
TRENDS  PUBLISHED 

That  the  influence  of  inventions  is  often  immeasurable,  but 
that  inventions  "never  come  instantaneously  without  signals"  is  shown  in 
a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Technology  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  jLy  ,  the  first  major  attempt  to  show  the  kinds  of  new 
inventions  which  may  affect  living  and  working  conditions  in  America  in 
the  next  10  to  25  years.  According  to  the  letter  transmitting  the  Report 
to  the  President,  it  "indicates  some  of  the  problems  which  the  adoption 
and  use  of  those  inventions  will  inevitably  bring  in  their  train.   It  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  national  efforts  to  bring  about  prompt  adjust- 
ment to  these  changing  situations  with  the  least  possible  social  suffering 
and  loss,  and  sketches  come  cf  tho  lines  of  national  policy  directed  to 
this  end." 

The  Committee j  under  the  chairmanship  of 'William  F.  Ogburn, 
acknowledged  that  the  future  grows  out  of  the  past,  and  that  past  trends 
must  be  studied  to  determine  future  needs.  Hence,  the  study  presents  a 
survey  of  most  of  the  great  fields  of  technology  and  applied  science  — 
agriculture,  mining,  transportation,  communication,  construction,  power, 
electrical  and  chemical  industries,  otc.  —  and  centers  particularly  on 
the  near  future  —  the  next  20  years  —  reporting  its  findings  under  tho 
major  headings  of:  Social  Aspects  of  Technology,  Science  and  Technology, 
and  Technology  in  Various  Fields. 

In  the  Section  on  Agriculture  (Part  3,  Sec.  I),  it  is  brought 
out  that  contributions  making  possible  the  increase'  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity have  come  from  many  sources  and  not  alone,  as  is  often  supposed, 
from  the  invention,  improvement,  and  use  of  machinery  and  power.  ' On  the 
contrary,  "major  contributions  have  come  through  the  introduction,  adap- 
tation, and  improvement  of  plants  and  livestock,  the  increased  ability 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  insects,  pests,  and  diseases?  an  increase  in 
knowledge  relating  to  the  use  and  replenishment  of  scilsj  and  improvements 
in  managerial  and  marketing  techniques." 

Yf     ^'Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy".  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C.  1937.  (Supt.  of  Documents.  $1.00  paper 
cover. ) 
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Technological  trends  in  farming  in  general  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  larger  farm  units.  Larger  scale  operations  where  such  #, 
appear  to  be  most  efficient  are  likely  to  increase,  while  other  f arias  of- 
fering opportunity  for  intensive  use  may  tend  to  become  smaller.  Such 'a 
trend  has  resulted  from  tho  fact  that  farms  havo  become  commercialized, 
and  have  drifted  far  from  the  early  self -sufficing  units.  Refrigeration 
of  products,  better  marketing  facilities  and  organization,  improved  strains 
of  plants  and  animals  bred  to  withstand  disease  and  satisfy  market  demands, 
reclamation,  conservation  and  attention  to  utilization  of  land,  pent  control 
weather  forecasting  and  reporting,  development  of  industrial  uses  for  farm 
products,  increased  attention  to  forestry  practices  —  all  have  done  a  part 
to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  farm  units,  and  the  uses  of  tho  pro- 
ducts, and  in  general  have  helped  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  av- 
erage agricultural  worker,  and  to  decrease  the  number  employed  on  farms 
from  a  figure  of  77.5  percent  of  all  gainfully  employed  persons  in  1840 
to  21,5  percent  in  1930. 

Tho  Committee  recommended  that  a  joint  committee  be  formed  from 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Labor,  Agriculture,  tho  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration,  with  the  cooperation  of  others,  to  keep  abreast  of 
technological  developments,  and  to  make  this  information  available  to  the 
industry  and  labor  likely  to  be  affected.  It  was  further  recommended  that 
the  Federal  government  develop  appropriate  agencies  for  continuous  study 
of  technological  and  applied  science,  and  sot  up  committees  in  tho  respec- 
tive departments  to  make  investigations  and  report  regularly  on  the  trends 
of  science  and  invention. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  most  important  general  conclus- 
ion reached  from  tho  study  is  that  concerning  the  continuing  growth  of 
the  already  high  and  rapidly  developing  technology  in  tho  Nation's  social 
structure,  and  the  hazard  of  planning  without  considering  this  phenomenon. 
To  face  this  situation,  a  permanent  over-all  planning  board  is  necessary, 
and  the  'Technological  Committee  therefore  strongly  recommends  a  pormanent 
National  Resources  Board  such  as  was  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the    < 
President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management  in  January  of  this 
year. 
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WORKING  OUT  A  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM 


E»R»  Hens on 


In  1316  the  citizens  of  Coffee  County,  Alabama,  attracted 
nation-wide  attention  in  agricultural  circles  by  erecting  in  Enterprise, 
the  county  seat,  a  monument  to  the  boll  weevil.   The  boll  weevil  was  com- 
memorated in  this  way  because  farmers  in  the  county  had  been  compelled* 
by  the  ravages  of  this  post  upon  their  cotton  crops,  to  adept  a  more  di- 
versified type  of  farming.   Freed  in  this  way  from  a  complete  dependence 
upon  cotton  production,  they  enjoyed  during  the  ensuing  years  a  measure 
of  prosperity  which  only  the  more  optimistic  bad  dared  hope  for. 

The  damage  which  the  boll  weevil  dad  to  Coffee  County's  farms, 
however,  had  a  more  far-reaching  effect  that:  merely  to  make  farmors  take 
up  the  cultivation  of  peanuts  and  hogs  which  was  the  basis  of  their  new 
farm  program.   It  taught  them  a  new  sense  oi  the  importance  of  developing 
better  methods  of  usir;  their  land,  which  has  boon,  and  continues  to  be, 
the  basic  economic  resource  uyr.i  which  the  county  depends.   Or.ce  they  broke 
away  frizn.   the  traditional  farming  methods  which  were  characteristic  of  this 
old  cotton  producing  ar<  a,  citizens  of  Coffee  County  developed  a  fresh 
viewpoint  toward  their  land  uso  problems',  and  turned  an  attentive  and  inter- 
ested ear  to  the  advice  roceivod  from  various  technical  public  agencies 
which  offered  cooperation  in  working  out  a  sound  land  use  policy  for  the 
county. 

Ir  spite  of  the  lesson  which  Coffee  County  had  learned  and  cel- 
ebrated in  their  monument  to  the  boll  weevil,  many  problems  faced  the  lead- 
ers of  this  area  in  the  development  of  a  better  economic  basis  for  agri- 
culture.  In  the  first  place,  the  attempt  to  shift  from  cotton  production 
to   a  more  diversified  type  of  farming  was  faced  with  several  difficul- 
ties,  producers  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  found  that  the  market- 
ing of  their  goods  was  difficult  due  to  inadequate  marketing  facilities. 
The  wide  prevalence  cf  tenancy  on  Coffee  Cou.ity  farms  hindered  the  shift 
to  a  type  of  farming  which  include i  livestock,  bocar.se  landlords  insisted 
upon  their  tenants'  confining  their  activities  to  cash  crops.   The  fact 
that  production  credit  was  extended  to  those  operators  on  the  basis  of 
their  acreage  in  cotton  T.vas  another  factor  which  mo.de  it  difficult  to 
change  the  traditional  typo  of  farming. 

Moreover,  it  was  found  that  shifting  from  cotton  did  not  in 
itself  solve  their  greatest  problem.  Like  the  rest  of  the  South,  Coffee 
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County  farmers  were  becomi?ag  increasingly  aware  of  the  damage  which  soil 
orosicn  was  inflicting  upon  thoir  land.  Poanuts,  one  of  the  crops  which  f 
replaced  some  of  the  cotton  on  many   fains,  proved  ti   bo  anything  but  a 
soil  conserving  crop.  Planted  in  rows,  it  tonded,  like  cotton,  to  loosen 
the  soil  rather  than  to  "bind  it»  Largo  portions  of  tho  county  which  had 
boon  so  badly  depleted  through  lack  of  crop  rotation  and  by  soil  erosion 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  developing  a  farm  program  which  would  place 
tho  agriculturo  of  the  county  on  a  more  stable  basis.  Coffee  County  cit- 
izens saw  that  this  large  program  could  not  bo  solved  upon  an  individual 
basis,  but  demanded  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  farmers  in  tho  County, 
They  were,  therefore ,  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind  toward  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  might  render  assistance, 

during  the  past  four  years  several  Federal  agencies  initiatod 
projects  in  Coffee  County,  Under  tho  land  utilization  program  about 
31,300  acres  of  land  unsuitcd  to  farming  was  selected  for  purchase  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Pea  River  project  located  in  Coffee,  and  adjoining 
Dale,  counties.  Tho  FERA  in  1934  organized  a  ^rojoct  in  Coffee  County  to 
assist  farm  families  in  establishing  themselves  as  owner-operators  of  small 
farms.  Through  the  rural  rehabilitation  program,  which  was  at  that  time 
also  under  the  FERA,  loans  wore  made  available  to  farmors,  who  could  obtain 
credit  nowhoro  else,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  going  on  reliof  rolls « 

Under  the  land  utilization  project,  about  15,000  acres  of  land 
are  being  purchased  within  the  borders  of  Coffee  Count;/-,  This  consists  of 
submarginal  tracts  unsuited  to  cultivation,  and  the  land  so  acquired  is 
being  developed  for  forestry,  wildlife  conservation,  and  recreation.  Aban- 
doned fields  which  formerly  produced  cotton  are  now  being  planted  to  slash, 
long-leaf  and  loblolly  pine,  and  natural  reproduction  is  being  encouraged 
and  protected  wherever  possible.  Fire  protection  is  being  developed  for 
the  whole  area  through  the  cutting,  of  fire  lanes  and  the  introduction  of 
other  control  measures. 

In  the  submarginal  land,  purchase  area,  approximately  30  percent 
r>f   the  land  was  at  one  time  in  cultivation.  Those  sloping  fields  wore  cul- 
tivated until  shoet  and  gully  erosion  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  them. 
Tho  common  practice  in  the  area  is  to  till  one  of  these  fields  until  the 
surface  soil  is  practically  washed  away,  and  then' to  transfer  tho  agricul- 
tural operations  to  a  newly  cleared  tract  of  land,  which  in  turn  is  cul- 
tivated until  erosion  makes  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  unprofit- 
able. This  highly  destructive  practice  has  prevailed  in  the  northern  half 
of  Coffee  County  until  the  productive  capacity  on  a  largo  portion  of  the 
tillable  area  has  been  completely  destroyed. 

An  even  larger  acreage  is  included  in  the  Resettlement  project 
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originally  planned  by  the  FgRA,  now  also  undor  tho  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration* Sixty  thousand  acr<;s  of  land  wore  acquired  from  tho  Federal 

Land  Bank  in  this  county.  Those  lends  consisted  primarily  of  individual 
farms  scattered  throughout  tho  county  on  which  tho  hank  had  boon  compelled 
to  foreclose.  Plans  originally  called  for  the  establishment  of  500  farm 
families  on  tho  60,000  acres, 

When  this  pr-  jeet  was  taken  over  by  tho  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, it  was  thorough!;  reviewed,  and  it  became  evident  that  a  drastic 
reorganization  of  a  pi  m  for  this  farm  development  was  necessary*  A  soil 
study  made  of  all  farms  included  in  tho  60,000  acres  revealed  that  a  largo 
portion  of  this  land  was  in  an  extremely  poor  condition  and  not  suited  to 
the  type  of  farming  operations  proposed,  Tho  acquisition  of  about  75,000 
acres  in  these  two  projects  en  the  part  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 
was  sufficient  to  affeot  deeply  the  economic  status  of  Coffeo  County  as  a 
whole,  Tho  retirement  from  agricultural  use  of  a  largo  submarginal  area 
in  the  northern  part  of  tho  county  would  undoubtedly  affect  tho  status  cf 
families  who  remained  in  this  area.  At  the  sane  time  the  development  of 
500  new  farms  through  a  Federal  program,  particularly  when  those  farms 
were  scattered  amongst  other  fanns  in  the  area,  meant  that  the  fortunes 
of  both  tho  Resettlement  farmers  and  those  who  were  already,  living  in 
the  area  affected  would  be  closely  intertwined.   It  was  evident  that  the 
problem  which  both  projects,  as  well  as  other  programs  under  way  in  the 
county,  were  attempting  to  solve,  was  the  general  rehabilitation  of  this 
county  without  which,  none  if  tho  programs  could  hope  to  accomplish  its 
objective* 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  joint  effort  of  all  agencies 
operating  in  the  county  was  necessary-  in  order  that  each  flight  function 
effectively.  The  first  -stop  in  securing  this  coordination  was  the  calling 
of  a  mooting  of  all  agricultural  workers  in  the  county,  Tho  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  project  managers  of  tho  Resettlement  Administration,  the 
local  Rural  Rehabilitation  officials,  as  well  as  tho  County  Agricultural 
Agent  and  other  representatives  of  State  and  local  agencies.  The  most 
important  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  establishment  of  a  County  Plan- 
ning Council  consisting  of  representatives  of  all  the  active  agencies  in 
the  county  plus  representatives  of  the  citizenship.  All  the  agencies 
which  supported  this  planning  council  agreed  to  cooperate  through  it  in 
the  guiding  of  their  respective  programs  toward  the  coordinated  rehabil- 
itation of  tho  county  as  a  whole. 

One  of  tho  first  steps  which  tho  County  Planning  Council  de- 
termined as  necessary  was  the  completion  of  certain  land  use  studios  for 
the  ontiro  county,  Tho  Land  Utilization  Division  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration  was  asked  to  make  a  land  use  classification  map  for  tho 
county  in  order  to  show  the  specific  best  uses  for  all  traots  of  land. 
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This  would  serve  as  a  guide  both  to  the  Resettlement  program  and  to     a  , 
the  rehabilitation  loan  program  as  well  as  charting  a  course  for  future  " 
land  use  adjustment  whenever  it  would  become  possible. 

Another  county-wide  study  was  made  to  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  population,  and  the  location  and  condition  of  social  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  trading  centers,  A  third  survey  covered  all  proces- 
sing plants,  credit  facilities  and  other  business  enterprises  vriiich  con- 
cerned farm  families  directly  and  laid  out  a  program  which,  taking  into 
account  the  whole  farm  population  of  tho  county,  would  provide  adequate 
economic  and  social  facilities, 

AH  three  of  these  studies  have  at  this  time  been  completed 
and  on  the  basis  of  tho  material  which  they  have  yielded,  the  farm  manage- 
ment personnel  is  now  formulating  a  long-time  agricultural  program  for 
tho  county,  dealing  particularly  with  the  60,000  acres  of  land  which  were 
previously  acquired  for  the  Resettlement  project.  At  this  time  the  farm 
management  plans  have  resulted  in  tho  development  of  182  farms  which,  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  knowledge  available,  are  soundly  planned  from  the 
viewpoint  of  land  use  as  well  as  economic  and  social  requirements.  At  the 
same  time,  through  the  resettlement  program,  cooperative  loans  are  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  canning  plants  and  other  processing 
plants  to  serve  tho  entire  agricultural  area.  Membership  in  these  co- 
operatives is,  of  course,  open  to  all  farmers. 

The  development  of  this  program  for  Coffee  County  represents 
a  pragmatic  approach  to  the  problem  with  which  each  agency  was  confronted 
in  the  execution  of  its  own  particular  job.  All  efforts  so  far  on  the  part 
of  the  various  agencies  or  individuals  concerned  have  been  on  an  entirely 
voluntary  basis.  Experience  points,  however,  to  tho  desirability  of  es- 
tablishing a  more  thoroughgoing  relationship  among  the  various  groups 
active  in  this  progro.m«   It  is  furthermore  believed  desirable  to  clarify 
the  coordination  of  this  work  by  the  appointment  of  one  person  to  a  respon- 
sible position  in  regard  to  both  the  agricultural  and  home  economics 
aspects  of  the  county  rehabilitation  program, 

The  planning  group  has  suggested  an  experimental  set-up  in  Cof- 
fee County,  involving  the  establishment  of  a  Coordinator's  Office  through 
which  all  Federal  and  State  agricultural  programs  will  clear,  A  Coordin- 
ator of  agricultural  work  and  a  Coordinator  of  home  economics  work  would 
bo  appointed,  responsible  for  the  guidance  of  tho  program  in  the  county. 
The  regular  agricultural  programs  now  carried  out  by  tho  County  Agricul-* 
tural  Agent,  Project  Manager,  and  Rural  Supervisors  would  be  carried  out 
through  agricultural  and  home  economics  teachers  in  the  c ommunity,  who 
would  devote  half  of  their  time  to  teaching,  and  half  to  the  regular  ag-  g 
ricultural  and  home  economics  programs  planned  for  the  community.        " 
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It  is  believed  that  an  organization  of  this  type  will  be 
more  efficient  in  the  use  of  trained  personnel,  and  that  local  com- 
mittees in  the  community  may  assist  in  planning  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  c ommuni ty .   This  suggested  organization  is  under  consid- 
eration at  this  time,  and  may  be  presented  to  the  cooperating  agencies. 
If  the  suggestion  meets  with  the  approval  of  interested  agencies,  it  will 
be  put  into  operation. 
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FORESTERS  ENEORSE  PARTICIPATION 
IN  LANE  PLANKING  PROGRAMS 

State  planning,  carried  on  by  officii  1  boards  with  technical 
consultants,  is  a  comparatively  recent  governmental  activity.   Practic- 
ally all  the  States  now  have  functioning  planning  boards  sot  up  by  their 
governors.   In  some  States  foresters  have  assisted  in  this  work  almost 
from  its  inception;  in  others,  forestry  and  forest  conservation  bave  not 
received  adequate  attention.   Recognizing  the  increasing  importance  of 
State  and  regional  planning,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  .American 
Foresters  recently  adopted  a  res  :>lution  endorsing  the  program  as'  one  in 
which  foresters  should  participat ;,  and  in  which  forestry  should  have  a 
place  along  with  oth  .r  technical,  social,  and  economic  problems  of  land 
use.  1/ 

Letters  were  addressed  to  each  State  Planning  Board  Secretary 
embodying  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  resjlutions.    The  Society  also  urged 
that  State  boards  should  include  in  their  membership  a  representative 
of  the  profession  '..f  forestry. 
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1/  See:   JOURNAL  OF  FORESTRY,  July  1937. 
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COLORING  QUADRANGLES  ON  BASIS  OF  PERCENT  OF  SLOPE  * 

By 

S.L.  Galpin  and  Janes  F.  Ferry 

The  following  technique  was  developed  to  emphasize  slopes 
mapped  on  topographic  sheets  oy   means  of  contour  lines,  and  to  facil- 
itate the  classification  of  these  slopes  into  percentage  categories. 

Figure  1  is  a  copy  of  the  scale  used  in  coloring  quadrangles 
on  the  basis  of  percent  of  slope. 

(For  tho  purpose  of  publication,  cross-hatching  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  colors  in  Figures  1  and  2.  Due  to  mechanical  difficulties 
plus  the  fact  that  colors  emphasize  variations  more  strongly,  cross- 
hatching  is  not  recommended.) 

In  constructing  the  scale  to  measure  the  percent  of  slopo  on 
20-foot  contour  interval  topographic  sheets,  tho  following  method  was  em- 
ployed: 

A  forty  percent  slope  is  equal  to  a  400  foot  rise  on  a  1,000 
foot  lateral.  This  400  foot  rise  is  represented  by  twenty  20-foot  contour 
lines.  Therefore,  the  contour  lines  must  be  spaced  one-twontieth  (l/20) 
of  the  interval  representing  1,000  feet  on   the  graphic  scale  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  topographic  shoot.  Thus,  the  length  of  the  segments 
so  devised  would  equal  the  maximum  distance  apart  which  the  contour  lines 
can  be  spaced  on  a  40  percent  slopo.   (Lines  drawn  more  closely  will  rep- 
resent slopes  exceeding  40  percent.)  This  would  also  bo  the  approximate 
minimum  spacing  of  contour  lines  for  slopes  ranging  between  20  percent  and 
approximately  40  percent. 

Likewise,  for  the  spacing  of  contour  lines  representing  slopes 

ranging  between  20  percent  and  approximately  40  percent,  the  interval 
representing  1,000  feet  on   tho  graphic  scale  mentioned  above  was  divided 
into  ten  equal  spaces  to  obtain  the  maximum  length. 

For  the  spacing  of  contour  lines  representing  slopes  ranging 
between  10  percent  and  approximately  20  percent,  the  interval  represent- 
ing 1,000  feet  on  the  graphic  scale  was  divided  into  five  equal  spaces  to 
obtain  the  maximum  length. 


Mr.  Galpin  is  Associate  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board,  and  Mr.  Ferry  a 
is  State  Land  Use  Planning  Specialist,.  Resettlement  Administration, 
U.S.D.A.,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 
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For  slopes  ranging  from  zero  percent  to  approximately  10 
percent,  the  minimum  spacing  of  the  lines  must  not  be  Iocs  than  the 
maximum  spacing  for  the  10  percent  to  20  percent  group* 

As  many  lines  as  desired  can  be  drawn  on  the  scale  between 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum  for  a  particular  slope  class;  however,  the 
spaces  between  these  lines  must  not  be  greater  than  the  maximum  nor  less 
than  the  minimum  for  contour  intervals  representing  that  3lopc  class. 

The  samo  technique  may  be  employed  in  developing  a  scale  for 
use  with  maps  having  50-foot  contour  intervals. 

Separate  coloring  scales  must  be  constructed  for  use  with 
topographic  sheets  having  unlike  horizontal  scales.  The  sample  shewn  as 
Figure  1  is  based  on  a  scale  of  1:62,500, 

Figure  2  is  a  portion  of  a  quadrangle  partially  cross-hatched 
to  show  contrast. 

The  small  letter  "r"  indicates  an  area  which  would  be  colored 
red  according  to  the  following  color  scheme:  "b"  blue,  "g"  green,  "y" 
yellow,  and  "r"  red. 

Since  the  contours  are  at  twenty  foot  intervals  on  this  sample, 
the  20-foot  contour  scale  was  employed.  This  is  done  by  moving  the  scale 
over  the  map  and  applying  the  contour  linos  on  the  map  to  the  appropriate 
lines  (and  colors)  on  the  scale.  Where  the  contour  linos  arc  far  enough 
apart  so  that  the  spaces  between  correspond  with  the  spaces  indicated  by 
yellow  on  the  scale,  those  areas  are  colored  yellow,  Where  the  spaces 
between  the  contour  linos  correspond  with  the  spaces  indicated  by  green 
on  the  scale,  those  areas  are  colored  green.  By  the  same  method  of  com- 
parison, the  blue  and  the  red  colors  are  superimposed  on  the  map  where 
these  apply, 

Mongol  indelible  colored  lead  pencils  may  bo  used.  After  us- 
ing these  pencils  en  the  map,  each  color  is  brushed  lightly  with  clear 
water  to  brighten  and  sot  the  color.   Shade  numbers  of  the  pencils  used 
are: 

Yellow  967 

Green  848 

Blue  845 

Rod  876 

If  Dixon's  Thin-Ex  Colored  Lead  Pencils  are  used,  no  water-brushing  is 
necessary,  since  those  are  wax.  Shade  numbers  of  the  pencils  used  arc: 


r/iEfir,in\\' ias^ t£*NNNNt;< ^.^aa*;  .v«c*c a*w»!8 iS 


Yellow 

373 

Grco:: 

3S2 

Blue 

376 

Rod 

370 

(Note:  where  tine  is  a  major  consideration,  those  slopes 
above  40  percent  and  these  below  10  percent  need  not  be  colored.  Thus 
slopes  from  0  percent  to  10  percent  would  appear  white,  10  percent  to 
20  percent  green,  20  percent  to  40  percent  blue,  and  40  percent  or  over, 
brown.  However,  this  does  not  emphasize  variations  as  well  as  the  color 
scheme  suggested  above,) 

The  mny  ways  in  which  colored  topographic  naps  may  bo  useful 
in  land  use  planning  arc  obvicus.  Among  these  might  bo  mentioned  their 
utility  as  an  aid  in: 

1*  Classifying  land  into  problem  areas  and  use  districts, 

2,  Pointing  cut  areas  where  land  use  adjustments  are  desirable, 
and  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  adjustments, 

a.  Determining  areas  where  intensive  and/or  extensive 
types  of  land  use  should  be  encouraged  or  discouraged. 

b.  Locating  areas  in  which  agriculture  should  be  discour- 
aged and  replaced  by  some  other  use  such  as  fore;:- try, 

3,  Measuring  (planimotering)  the  amount  and/or  percent  of  land 
in  various  slope  classes  for  the  purpose  of  determining  approximately  the 
amount  cf  land  which  should  be  in  crops,  pasture,  and  woodland  in  any 
area, 

4,  Determining  the  nature  and  most  economic  size  of  operating 
units  in  an  area, 

5#  Emphasizing  the  need  in  certain  areas  for  zoning  legislation 
or  at  least  an  intensive  and  well  directed  program  of  supervision  and  edu- 
cation, both  child  and  adult,  pointing  toward  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural, social,  and  economic  conditions* 

6,  Pointing  out  major  and  minor  watersheds  and  in  other  ways 
serving  soil  and  water  conservation  programs, 

7,  Formulating  recommendations  to  road  and  school  authorities 
as  well  as  others  entrusted  with  the  general  public  welfare, 
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8,  Assisting  Rural  Rehabilitation  Supervisors  and  others 
in  the  better  placing  of  loans,  especially  in  determining  whether  the 
public  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  families  concerned  will  best  be 
served  by  direct  relief,  partial  rehabilitation  or  complete  rehabilita- 
tion* 

Uncolorcd  topographic  maps  may  be  usod  for  these  purposes  as 
well  as  many  others,  such  as  mapping  tax  delinquency  in  place,  and  rela- 
ting same  to  topography,  shewing  proximity  to  and  availability  of  hard- 
surfaced  reads,  transportation  facilities,  markets,  electric  lines, 
churches,  schools,  etc  The  principal  values  in  coloring  lie  in  emphas- 
izing variations  and  in  facilitating  measurement  of  such  variations # 
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GROUP  MEETS  TC  PROTECT 

NEW.  YORK  STATE  FOREST  PRESERVE 

Ways  and  means  of  insuring  the  continued  protection  against 
exploitation  of  thu  State  Forest  Preserve  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
were  discussed  at  a  reoent  meeting  of  the  Forest  Preserve  Association 
of  Now  York  State  held  at  Lake  George,  Now  York.  Representatives  of 
37  conservation  and  outing  organisations  attended  this  2'aeeting  in  ad- 
dition to  numerous  private  individuals. 

Article  VII,  Soction  7  of  the  New  York  State  Constitution 
now  provides  that  the  State  lands  within  the  Forest  Preserve  area  shall 
be  maintained  as  wild  forest  land*   Interested  conservation  groups  are 
now  marshalling  their  forces  to  see  that  a  similar  provision  is  includ- 
ed in  the  new  State  Constitution  which  will  be  drafted  by  a  constitu- 
tional convention  called  for  this  fall. 

At  an  evening  meeting,  several  Federal  land  use  and  conserva- 
tion programs  were  discussed  by  representatives  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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SHALL  TIIE  STATFS  TAX  FEDERAL  AGgHCIFS ? 

By 

Hugo  C,  Schwartz 

Shall  the  States  "be  permitted  to  tax  Federal  instrumental- 
ities performing  "proprietary  or  non~governmcntal"  functions? 

With  the  expansion  of  the  activities  engaged  in  by  government 
during  the  past  few  years,  a  wide  interest  lies  "been  awakened  in  this  prob- 
lem. Mr,  Charles  Y/bolf, 'of  Pnoenix,  Arizona,  President  of  the  Maricopa 
County  Taxpayers'  League,  recently  suggested  to  U,S,  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
cf  Arizona  that  the  States  be  permitted  to  impose  an  excise  tax  based 
upon  the  net  income  of  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  "non-governmental" 
functions,'  The  Senator  requested  statements  of  opinion,  on  Mr,  Vfoolf's 
suggestion,  from  various  departments  of  the  Federal  government  which  were 
carrying  on  these  so-called  proprietary  activities.  Letters  written  in 
response  to  this  request:,  together  with  analytical  comments  by  Mr«  Woolf, 
were  gathered  together  by  Senator  Hayden,  and  now  comprise  Senate  Document 
No,  BC  (75th  Congress,  1st  session,  Juno  15,  1037),   In  an  introductory 
paragraph,  the  Senator  remarks  on  the  state  cf  confusion  surrounding  the 
subject,  and  the  necessity  for  clarification  by  Congressional  action. 

In  debating  this  problem,  the  first  question  which  arises  is, 
how  can  we  distinguish  between  the  proprietary  ana  purely  governmental 
functions  of  government?  As  far  as  the  Federal  government  is  concerned, 
and  from  a  legal  standpoint,  the  answer  to  the  above  question  would  scorn 
to  be  that  no  governmental  activities  could  be  classified  as  "proprietary" 
or  "non- governmental"  as  long  as  they  are  proper  exorcises  of  powers 
specifically  granted  in,  or  implied  from,  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
Associated  with  this  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
mental agencies  is  the  strongly  hold  belief  that  Congress  may  permit  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  government  to  be  taxed  by  the  States,  or  may  spec- 
ifically exempt  it  from  such  taxation,  whichever  it  sees  fit. 

The  argument  is  expressed  in  at  least  one  of  the  letters  to 
Senator  Hayden,  and  is  implicit  in  many  others  in  which  the  writers  pro- 
test that  the  functions  of  the  agency  concerned  are  not  proprietary  but 
truly  governmental.  Granted  that  this  argument  is  we 11 -founded,  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  make  a  case  for  a  classification  of  Federal  activities, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  subject  to  State  taxation  because  the  operations 
included  those  proprietary  in  nature,  and  the  other  to  continue  to  be 
exempt  from  State  levies  because  its  activities  could  be  characterized 
as  gcvernmentally  pure. 


Mr,  Schwartz  is  Head,  Public  Finance  Sub-unit,  Land  Use  Planning  Sec- 
tionj  Resettlement  Administration, 
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Of  course,  there  is  involved  a  broader  question  as  to  what 
activities  should  be  considered  the  propor  functions  of  government. 
This  philosophical  side  of  the  problen  as  opposed  to  a  strictly  legal 
analysis  is  given  little  or  no  attention  in  the  Senate  Document,  yet  it 
cannot  be  disregarded.   If  the  Congress  should  decide,  for  example,  to 
exempt  all  Federal  instrumentalities  from  taxation  by  the  States,  the 
demand  for  classification  of  the  various  Federal  activities  would  not 
cease,  for  among  the  assumptions  implicit  in  the  demand  that  the  States 
be  permitted  to  tax  certain  Federal  instrumentalities  is  one  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  operating  these  agencies  is  outside  of  its  proper  sphere,  that 
it  is  encroaching  upon  a  field  which  properly  belongs  to  private  enter- 
prise, and  therefore  should  be  subject  to  some  of  the  same  burdens  as 
private  enterprise,  such  as  State  taxation.  "Whether  this  view  is  correct 
is  a  question  the  Courts  would  have  to  decide,  their  decision  being  basod 
upon  the  Constitution,  which  is  itself  an  expression  of  our  philosophy 
of  government*  We  cannot  escape,  therefore,  consideration  of  the  concepts 
of  government  underneath  the  law.   If  the  recent  growth  in  the  number  and 
kind  of  activities  in  which  the  government  is  engaged  truly  expresses  the 
needs  of  the  times,  but  at  the  same  time  conflicts  with  the  Constitution, 
the  study  needed  to  clarify  the  problem  dealt  with  in  this  Document  is 
linked  with  the  need  of  appraisal  of  the  Constitution  itself  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  scope  of  the  activities  permitted  to  government  is 
sufficient  to  meet  modern  needs. 

Another  side  to  the  problem,  not  touched  upon  in  the  Document, 
is  that  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  proposed  taxation.   Taxation  of 
governmental  agencies  presents  problems  quite  different  from  those  resul- 
tant from  taxation  of  private  business.   In  most  cases  no  profit  is  made 
through  operation  of  agencies  of  the  government,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Woolf Ts  proposal  of  an  excise  tax  based  upon  net  income  would  yield 
little  if  any  revenue  to  the  States.  However,  other  forms  of  State  tax- 
ation might  bo  imposed  regardless  of  the  lack  of  net  income.  The  effects 
of  such  taxation  should  be  studied,  and  it  may  well  be  that  upon  tracing 
the  incidence  of  ordinary  taxation,  disadvantages  would  be  revealed  which 
would  make  desirable  special  methods  of  compensation  of  local  governments 
for  tax  losses,  or  for  services  supplied. 

Senate  Document  No.  86  is  thus  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  State  taxation  of  Federal  instrumentalities,  but  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  symposium  of  opinion  on  a  subject  which  we 
shall  undoubtedly  hear  a  great  deal  more  about  in  the  near  future. 
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FLAKHED  SOCIETY  -  YESTERDAY,  TODAY,  TOMORROW.   Edited  by  Findlay 

Mackenzie.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.   New  York  City  1937.   ($3.75). 

Reviewed  by 
C.I.  Hendrickson 

It  is  probably  worth  while  to  attempt  to  gather  together  some 
of  the  more  significant  ideas  out  of  the  mass  of  material  on  planning 
which  has  been  written  in  the  past  eight  years.   This  book  covers  the 
subject  of  planning  very  comprehensively,  beginning  with  a  chapter  on 
planning  in  primitive  society,  and  ending  with  a  chapter  on  "Prospects 
of  General  Economic  Planning".   Not  only  docs  the  book  cover  the  pact, 
present,  and  future  of  planning,  but  it  also  discusses  planning  in  par- 
ticular areas  of  economic  activity  and  planning  of  all  economic  activity. 
In  somewhat  more  detail,  there  is  a  chapter  on  "Planning  the  Use  of  Land", 
one  on  "Propaganda  in  a.  planned  Society",  and  one  on  the  "Philosophical 
Implications  of  Economic  planning".   These  chapter  headings  will  give  an 
indication  of  the  range  of  subject  matter  of  the  twenty-five  chapters. 

"This  collection  of  essoyo  presents  some  of  the  more  funda- 
mental factors  underlying  the  problems  of  control  and  planning  in  a 
changing  society,  from  early  times  to  the  present .. .Without  any .attempt 
at  a  final  analysis  or  complete  solution,  an  endeavor  is  made  herein  to 
classify  the  basic  issues  involved  in  control  and  planning  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world  order."   This  is  the  editor's  statement  oF   the  purpose  of 
the  book.   With  the  range  of  subject  matter  as  indicated  above,  it  is 
hoped  that  "some  of  the  more  fundamental  factors"  have  been  touched  upon. 
As  to  just  what  would  have  been  discussed  if  "a  final  analysis  or  complete 
solution  of  basic  issues"  had  been  attempted,  the  reader's  guess  is  as 
good  as  any. 

It  will  seem  incredible  that  in  a  book  of  such  range  of  subject 

matter  raid  no  doubt  erudition,  there  should  be  any  omission.  Yet  Lewis 
Mumford,  in  his  Foreword,  states:   "A  planned  economy  without  definite- 
social  goals  is  a  contradiction  in  terms",  and  there  is  no  part  of  the 
book,  not  even  a  chapter,  devoted  to  social  goals.   The  only  reward  of  a 
diligent  search  was  the  discovery  of  three  paragraphs  _m  directives  and 
objectives  in  the  last  chapter,  by  George  Soule.   Mr.  Soule  evidently 
agrees  with  Mr.  Mumford  on  the  need  for  social  goals  if  planning  is  to 
be  accomplished.   Of  course,  Mr.  Soule  looks  to  the  future  for  planning, 
and  uses  the  terms  "directives"  and  "objectives"  rather  than  "social  goals". 

Mir.  Hendrickson  is  Senior  Agricultural  Economist,'  Division  of  Land  Econ- 

omics,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Soule  is  given  so  that  the  reader  may 
decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  Mr.  Mumford  and  Mr.  Soule  are  in  agree- 
ment and  also  that  he  may  know  what  the  social  objectives  of  planning  are. 
"What  are  the  main  requirements  of  such  general  planning?   First,  it  must 
define  some  chief  directive,  just  as  the  factory  strives  for  more  profits, 
or  the  city  for  more  orderly  development,  or  the  national  government  for 
a  bettor  life  for  farmers.   Such  directives  may  be  rapid  industrial  devel- 
opment and  collectivization  of  agriculture,  as  in  Soviet  Russia,  or  mil- 
itary preparedness,  as  in  Nazi  Germany.   The  directives  commonly  assumed 
as  desirable  in  the  United  States  are  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of 
our  resources  for  enhancement  of  the  material  and  cultural  level  of  living, 
combined  with  a  steady  growth  that  will  avoid  the  ups  and  downs  of  prosper- 
ity and  depression." 

There  is  another  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  con- 
sidering Mr.  Soule 's  statement  of  the  social  goal  for  the  United  States. 
He  says  that  this  is  the  social  goal  "commonly  held";  the  word  "commonly" 
is  inadequate;  such  a  goal  must  be  unanimously  held  by  Americans.  Mr.  "G1 
finch"  is  certainly  in  favor  of  such  a  goal,  for  a  steady  growth  in  stock 
market  prices  will  certainly  take  us  out  of  the  depression,  and  enhance  th 
material  and  cultural  level  of  living  by  providing  the  wherewithal  for  the 
most  elaborate  .coining-out  ball  in  a  generation.   Of  course,  "John  Brasowski 
is  in  favor  of  a  steady  growth  in  employment  so  that  he  can  provide  for 
his  "kids"  and  not  have  to  be  on   relief. 

Mr.  Soule  is  much  more  concrete  than  this  might  indicate. 
"Next,  these  directives  must  be  translated  into  concrete  objectives  which 
it  is  feasible  to  achieve  in  a  given  length  of  time.   So  much  housing  con- 
struction, let  us  say,  so  much  land  reclamation  and  reforestation,  so  much 
expansion  of  power  production  and  distribution,  so  much  output  of  food  and 
raw  materials,  so  much  production  of  manufactured  goods,  so  much  education, 
medical  and  other  services."   Everyone  is  enthusiastic  for  better  hous- 
ing and  better  living  generally.   Even  stated  as  Mr.  Soule  has  above, 
there  will  not  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  goals.   It  is  only  when  it  comes  to  the  questions  of  who  is  to  get 
the  better  housing  and  better  living,  and  hoxv  much  better,  that  opposition 
will  arise.  Equally  as  important  will  be  who  is  going  to  set  the  stan- 
dards for  education,  medical  service,  radio  broadcasting,  and  whatever 
else  may  enter  into  the  level  of  living. 

Other  readers  may  be  intrigued,  in  looking  over  the  table  of 
contents,  by  the  title  of  Chapter  XXII,   Types  and  Potentialities  of 
Economic  Planning".   In  turning  to  page. 725,  this  is  what  he  will  find  i 
after  a  summary  by  the  author.   "Three  elements  derived  from  three  sources 
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arc  combined  in  any  contemporary  attempt  at  economic  planning:  a  dy- 
namic, an  equilibrating,  and  a  socio-political  element,   The  modes  and 
relative  weights  of  the  elements  in  the  combination  constitute  the  dif- 
ferent types  ef  plans.   It  need  not  be  stressed  that  this  typology  is 
tentative  and  will  require'  a  fuller'  elaboration  against  the  background 
cf  varying  actual  situations  which  it  seeks  to  comprehend."  And  no  doubt 
what  was  the  foreground  will  by  then  beco'me  the  background,  and  or:  page 
739,  still  dangling  in  the  air,  "we  again  move  only  within  the  realm  of 
mere  concepts." 

-No  doubt  the  readers  of  the  LARD  POLICY  CIRCULAR  will  be  most 
interested  in  Chapter  VII,  "planning  the  Use  of  Land".   This  consists  of 
four  sections,  ell  but  the  last  —  "Land  Planning  and  Housing  in  the  Urban 
Community",  by  Rosalind  Tough  —  have  been  published  elsewhere  and  are, 
no  doubt,  familiar  to  most  readers.   The  three,  which  deal  with  rural  land 
are:  Dr.  L.C.  Gray's  pamphlet,  "Land  Planning",  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press  as  Public  Policy  Pamphlet  No.  19;  Dr.  J.  Russell 
Smith's  article,  "The  Sound  Use  of  Land  and  Water",  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  Land  Report  of ■ the  National  Resources  Board,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Committee  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  published 
in  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  XXIV  (2)  February  1935;  and  the  Report  of  the  Great 
Plains  Drought  Area  Committee,  published  in  August  1936. 

For  those  who  wish  a  smattering  of  information  paid  ideas  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  with  "planning"  in  the  title,  this  book  may  fill 
a  long-felt  need.   Some  of  the  articles  do  have  merit;  but,  for  most 
readers  who  are  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  contribute  a  little  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  problems,  there  will  be  very  little  in  the  987 
pages  which  can  be  put  to  use.   The  authors  usually  deal  in  generalities 
so  broad  that  they  do  not  touch  the  problems,  or  in  concepts  so  theoret- 
ical that  most  of  those  who  are  dealing  with  practical  problems  will  see 
little  relation  to  their  work. 
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"The  Growth  of  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States".   John  D.  Black  and 
R.H.  Allen.   Reprinted  from  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL.  OF  ECONOMICS,  LI, 
393,  May  1937. 

Traces  the  growth  of  farm  tenancy,  and  by  means  of  charts  and 
explanatory  material,  gives  reasons  for  increases  or  decreases  since  the 
Census  of  1880. 


"Proper  Land  Use  vs.  Submarginalism" .   Kenneth  B.  Roy.   SOUTHERN  AGRI- 
CULTURIST. LXVII  (7)  14.   July  1937. 

In  an  interview  with  the  author  on  the  subject  of  "submar- 
ginal"  land  in  Arkansas,  Dean  Dan  T.  Gray,  Director  of  the  Arkansas 
College  ef  Agriculture,  explained  his  >/iew  that  land  may  be  poor  or 
"submarginal"  for  one  use,  and  still  be  suitable  for  some  other  use. 
"I  don't  claim  that  as  many  people  per  square  mile  can  live  on  poor  land 
as  on  rich  land",  he  said,  "but  I  do  claim  that  when  people  on  poor  land 
use  the  right  type  of  farming  --  grass,  animals,  trees  —  their  income 
will  be  just  as  great  per  family  as  the  income  of  people  who  live  on  rich 
land... In  Arkansas  I  don't  want  to  see  land  abandoned  —  I  want  Arkansas 
to  use  all  of  its  land,  not  just  the  so-called  rich  land... As  an  educator 
I  am  going  to  teach  that  man  must  use  poor  lands  as  God  intended  them  to 
be  used  --  by  grass,  by  trees,  and  by  animals.   And  when  we  learn  how  to 
do  that,  we  will  have  more  state  wealth,  more  water  held  on  our  soils, 
and  fewer  floods." 


"Changing  Rural  America".  Ferry  L.  Piatt.  SOCIAL  ACTION.  Ill  (11) 
June  1,  1937.  (The  Pilgrim  Press,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.)  10  cents. 

This  pamphlet  represents  an  attempt  to  outline  the  basic 
considerations  behind  "the  farm  problem",  and  to  show  the  seriousness 
and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  affecting  agriculture.   Chronic  ills 
are  shown  to  differ  from  region  to  region  —  migrant  families  moving 
from  crop  to  crop  in  California;  Iowa  corn  growers  driven  to  bankruptcy 
by  the  collapse  of  war-time  land  prices;  subsistence  homesteaders  in  the 
Kentucky  hills;  Southern  cotton  croppers  receiving  less  than  their       f 
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"furnish";  .wheat  -gravers  suff3ring  gro^  drought,  etc.  Soil  erosion  and 
depletion,  lani  speculation,  the  effect  ■of  labor  saying  machinery  on   farm 
labor  and  far™  ownership,  marketing  problems,  migration,  farm  income, 
and  education  are  all  considered  as  component  parts  of  the  entire  "farm 
problem".  No  one  cure-all  is  recommended,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the 
church  must  continue  its  ministry  to, rural  people,  Federal  and  State  aids 
for  continuing  desirable  institutions  deserve  consideration;  processing 
plants  for  local  agricultural  products  may  be  more  practicable  than  the 
establishment  of  small  factories  in   rural  communities ;  a  discriminating 
social  conscience  needs  to  be  developed  regarding  farmers'  prices,  and 
a  new  land  policy  with  Federal  aid  and  supervisioii  is  necessary. 

"County  Government  in  Tennessee:  Factors  in  County  Consolidation  — 
The  Planned  Approach".   George  C.  Anderson.   PLAN  TOPICS  2(6)8. 
June  1937.   (Tennessee  State  planning  Board,  Nashville). 

:  Many  people  believe  that  95  counties  are  too  many  for  a  State 
the  size  of  Tennessee,  and  suggest  consolidation  as  a  .remedy  for  the' 
problems  encountered  today,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson,  consolidation 
cannot  be  taken  lightly,   it  involves  such  factors  as  "the  rise  and  fall 
of  rural  incomes,  local  governmental  costs,  multiplicity  of  officials, 
duplication  of  effort,  railways,  highways,  social  and  economic  likenesses 
and  differences,  to  say  nothing  of  petty  prejudices".   In  the.  final  analy- 
sis, the  merit  in  consolidaticn  of  counties  can  be  found  only  when  the 
change  results  in  more  efficient  government  at  reduced  cost  per  unit. 
There  must  be  substantial  saving  if  coun ties  are  tj  be  reconstructed j 
otherwise,  there  is  little  use  to  force  the  issue.   "There  are  undoubtedly 
groups  of  Tennessee's  counties  suitable  for  consolidation,  but  the  planned 
approach  must  be  used  to  reveal  the  most  likely  areas  and  the  probable 
results." 


FARMERS  WITHOUT  LAND.   Rupert  B.  Vance.   Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 

No.  12,  1937.   (10  cents).   Public  Affairs  Committee,  3  Wefet  40th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

This  pamphlet  reviewing  the  ups-ani-downs  of  tenant  farmers  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  South,  and  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  lsndlords,  is  based  upon  a  group'  of  recent  studies  on   tonency  and 
land  tenure  conditions,  including  the  report  of  the  President's  Tenancy 
Committee. 

Mr.  Vance  is  a  staff  member  of  the  Institute  in  Social  Science, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 
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"An  Appraisal  of  County  Consolidation  in  Georgia".   E.H.  Bradley.       ~ 
County  and.  Township  Government  Section,  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  REIYEW. 
26  (7)  366.   July  1937. 

In  1932,  according  to  Mr.  Bradley,  who  has  summarized  data  from 
a  study  by  the  Editorial  Research  Reports,  Chicago,  following  a  popular 
vote,  Campbell  and  Milton  Counties,  Georgia,  were  "taken  in"  by  Fulton 
County,  of  which  Atlanta  is  the  county  seat,  thereby  reducing  the  total 
number  of  Georgia  counties  from.  161  to  159. 

The  merger,  it  would  seem,  has  been  a  distinctly  profitable  one 
for  the  two  smaller  counties,  although  there  has  been  no   altruistic  gain 
to  Fulton.   Tax  rates  for  the  two  small  counties  have  been  reduced  from 
above  3  percent  to  2.25  percent;  the  old  courthouses  in  the  two  smaller 
Counties  have  become  community  buildings;  roads  have  been  built  to  decrease 
the  inconvenience  of  distance  to  the  county  seat;  swamp  land  has  been  drained? 
to  eliminate  malarial  hazards;  new  school  buildings  have  been  built,  and 
schools  now  operate  on  a  9-month  term  with  teachers' 'salaries  averaging 
$100  monthly  for  10  months.   Prior  to  the  merger,  Fulton  County  had  taxable 
assets  of  $271,838,740,  which  have  now  risen  to  $300,000,000.   Fulton  County  j 
now  has  1  percent  of  the  area  of  Georgia,  11  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion, 23  percent  of  Georgia's  taxable  wealth,  and  pays  more  than  25  percent 
of  all  State  taxes.   "All  told,  however,  expenditures  in  the  annexed  ter- 
ritories have  exceeded  tax  revenues  by  about  $100,000  annually  in  the  last 
5  years  . " 

"Research  and  Subsistence  Homesteads".   L.A.  Salter.   RURAL  SOCIOLOGY. 
2(2)  206.   June  1937.  (Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. ) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  article,  according  bo  the  author,  to 
consider  the  relation  of  research  to  the  formulation  of  the  general  pol- 
icies of  the  agencies  which  have  directed  subsistence  home steading,  and 
to  point  out  a  few  lessons  which  research  social  scientists  might  have 
learned  from  3  years  of  governmental  programs  designed  to  direct  a  great 
population  trend. 

"The  history  of  the  Divisions  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  and 
Rural  Rehabilitation",  Mr.  Salter  concluded  after  reviewing  the  movement 
over  a  considerable  period,  "indicates  that  at  every  step  research  lagged 
behind  the  formulation  of  major  policies.   By  the  time  potentially  ade- 
quate research  programs  were  planned,  the  actual  work  of  the  agencies  was 
well  under  way... Little  research  work  on  problems  related  to  subsistence 
homesteading  has  been  available  for  policy-making  purposes.   That  which  ]g " -. 
been  undertaken  and  completed  has  seldom  been  on  a  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive ' scale  to  serve  these  needs..." 
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"A  Graphic  Summary  of  Physical  Features  and  Land  Utilization  in  the 
United  States".  Q,Z,   Baker.   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Miscellaneous  Publication  260,  May  1937.   (Supt.  of  Docs.,  10  cents). 

This,  the  third  in  a  series  of  "Graphic  Summary"  bulletins, 
notes  three  important  recent  trends  in  American  agriculture  which  reverse 
previous  trends : 

(a)  the  trend  in  agricultural  production  has  been  downward  in 
recent  years  due  to  drought,  low  prices,  AAA  program,  and  to  the  deple- 
tion of  soil  fertility  and  decline  in  rural  wealth; 

(b)  the  trend  in  farm  population  has  been  upward  during  the 
depression  —  the  increase  in  farms  being  principally  of  self-sufficing, 
and  part-time  farms; 

(c)  agricultural  production  per  worker  has  declined. 

Although  all  three  trends  will  probably  again  be  reversed, 
Dr.  Baker  notes  that,  "On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  after  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  trend  will  be  toward  a  loss  commercial  agri- 
culture, particularly  on  the  poorer  soils." 

"A  Graphic  Summary  of  the  Value  of  Fo.rm  Property".   B.R.  Stauber  and 

M.M.  Regan.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion 263,  July  1937.   (Supt.  of  Doc,  5  cents.) 

Drastic  changes  in  ■farm  property  values  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture  have  occurred  during  the  last  quarter  century.   The 
recent  rise  in  farm  property  values  in  the  principal  agricultural  sec- 
tions began  from  levels  below  those  of  1910,  and  marks  the  first  upward 
movement  since  before  1920.   In  order  to  evaluate  prospective  develop- 
ments and  future  trends,  a  review  of  conspicuous  changes  in  farm  property 
values  since  1910  has  here  been  made.   Maps  and  charts  accompany  the 
report. 

"A  Simple  Inexpensive  Device  for  Measuring  Degree  and/or  Percent  of 
Slope".   James  F.  Ferry.   (6  pp.  mimeo.) 

Copies  of  this  brief  paper  describing  his  device  for  measur- 
ing degree  and/or  percent  of  slope  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Ferry,  State 
Land  Use  Planning  Specialist,  Resettlement  Administration,  U.S.D.A., 
Mo  rg  ant  own,  West  Virginia.. 
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"Inequalities  Arising  from  the  Assessment  of  Farm  Real  Estate  in       * 
South  Dakota".   R.B.  Westbroo'k  and  N.V.  Strand.   South  Dakota 
Bulletin  300,  March  1936.   (Brookings,  S.D.) 

Although  this  study  merely  substantiates  that  which  is  uni- 
versally known  about  property  taxes,  those  who  have  carried  on   the  re- 
search feel  that  in  such  States  as  South  Dakota  where  relatively  little 
research  has  been  done  on  local  problems  of  taxation,  and  where  the  bur- 
den of  the  property  tax  rests  heavily  upon  agricultural  wealth  and  in- 
come, a  statistical  check  is  well  worth  while. 

The  various  analyses  used  in  the  study  prove  that  owners  of 
low  value  farms  are  over-  and  these  with  high  value  farms  are  under- 
assessed; a  South  Dakota  farm  may  be  assessed  anywhere  from  10  to  350 
percent  of  its  sales  value;  older  and  better  farming  sections  arc  sub- 
ject to  less  assessment  variation  in  South  Dakota  than  are  the  more 
recently  organized  areas. 

"The  Migratory  Casual  Worker".  John  N.  Webb.  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, Division  of  Social  Research.   Research  Monograph  VII, 
Washington,  D.C.  1937.   (Govt.  Printing  Office.) 

This  study  of  the  migratory-casual  worker  grew  out  of  a 
survey  of  the  transient  unemployed  made  during  the  operation  of  the 
Transient  Relief  Program  of  the  FERA.   In  the  process  of  determining 
characteristics  of  individuals  receiving  aid  from  the  program,  it  was 
found  that  a  very  definite  distinction  could  be  made  between  those  for 
whom  migration  was  an  expedient  of  a  few  months,  and  those  for  whom  it 
was  an  established  way  of  obtaining  a  living.   The  evidence  of  this 
report  points  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  migratory  casual  worker 
is  really  an  underemployed  and  poorly  paid  worker  who  frequently  becomes 
a  charge  on  society,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  group  in  any  community 
even  for  short  periods  cannot  fail  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wage 
levels  of  resident  workers. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  study  that  the  most  promising  means 
of  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  problein  is  employment  office  direction 
of  such  workers,  supplemented,  during  periods  of  depressions,  by  public 
works  projects  to  absorb  the  surplus. 
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The  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.   Its  purpose  is  to  provide  tochjctcal  information  in  the 
field  of  land  economics,  and  to  assist  the  staff  members  of   the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  and  its  cooperating  agorcies  and  other  inter- 
ested groups  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  developments  bearing  upon 
their  work.  Its  pages  will  servo  as  a  cloariiig  house  for  information 
concerning  local,  State,  and  Federal  land  planning  activities  and  re- 
search. 

Policies  and  programs  reported  or  described  in  this 
CIRCULAR  do  not,  unless  specifically  so  stated,  represent  the  official 
views  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  jt   othu.-r  branches  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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